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ABSTRACT 

The Dutch educational system is described, with 
preliminary comment on history, financing, and administration. A 
noncompulsory preprimary level is followed by a compulsory 6-year 
primary level, in which both public and private schools teach a 
standard curriculum of basic skills, arts, and physical training. A 
bill introduced in 1970, but not yet adopted, proposes more emphasis 
on emotional and social development and determination of curriculum 
by a new method. The secondary level consists of general/academic and 
vocational programs, and it follows a policy of flexibility whereby 
students can change from one kind of program to another in response 
to the changing educational and social situation. Programs last from 
2 years (lower general secondary) to 6 years (pre-university) . 
Vocational education, which includes teacher education, spans the 
secondary and higher education levels. Trends in the universities and 
institutions of specialized fields include the integration of higher 
technical and vocational education with university education and 
provisions for lifelong educational programs. (AV) 
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fereni iv|.>i'S of handicapped chile I vcmi ; a?^ ' higher 
academic, technical, and professional insn. mis. 
(See (hail.) Attendance is compulsory for Jiil- 
dren 6 through Hi years of age. 
Legal Basis and Requirements 

The foundation of die Dutch educational sys- 
tem is article 2 OS of die 1017 Constitution, which 
states: "Kducation shall I>e an object of constant 
solicitude on the part of the government." It pro- 
vides for regulation by law of public and private 
primary and secondary cdu-.uion, with specific 
guarantees thai "every person's religious 
i iews . . . (shall be| respected" and that liie costs 
of private schools that tneei legal rc< juircmcnts 
"shall be defrayed from public funds," as are 
t nose < )f public si In >o!s. 

The main educational laws are the following; 
Primarv Kdiaation Ad (1920); Prc-Primary Kdu- 
cation Act (1933); School fees Act (1953): Post- 
Primarv Kducation Act (Mammoth Law, 1903) 
arid the Apprenticeship '('raining Act (I960), 
l)o;h of which went into effect in 1908: Compul- 
sory Education Act (1909); University Adminis- 
tration (Reform) Act (1970): and Kducational 
Kxpeiiments Act (1970). In addition, the Special 
Kducation Decree (1007) governs the education 
of plnsicailv and otherwise handicapped chil- 
dren. Amendments refining and expanding as- 
pects of -onie of these laws were enacted during 
the early 1970V 

Kducational legislation is an exclusive and joint 
process of the Parliament and the Crown. The 
Ministrv of Kducation and Science is responsible 
fo» preparing the bill that is presented to Parlia- 
ment ( .Sta ti' n-(im vraal ) . 

Administration 

The Ministry of Kducation and Science, which 
controls the Dutch educational system, is direc ted 
bv a Minister and two State Secretaries. There are 
directors general for preprimary and primary 
educ ation, secondary education, supervision, and 
"sciences" (higher education). These officials are 
assisted b\ professional specialists of various 
types. An Kducation Council, organized by law 
(1919), advises the Minister on educational mat- 
ters. Another body, the Netherlands Universities 
Council, established in 1901 and reorganized in 
1971 under the I* ity Administration Act. 

advises the Ministr -ruing university educa- 

tion and promotes cooperation in the field. 

The public sector administers state and munic- 
ipal schools, while private individuals or groups 
operate publicly or privately subsidized schools. 
At the primarv and secondary levels, a private 
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school must be sponsored by a group of parents 
and must have the minimum registration re- 
quired by law in accordance with the local situa- 
tion. In the private sector at these levels there are 
three main subsystems — erne Protestant, one 
Catholic, and one nondenominational. There arc- 
also schools operated by minority religious and 
miscellaneous groups. 

The law specifies the aim of primary and sec- 
ondary public education and prescribes rules for 
both public and private schools. Failure to comply 
with the regulations may result in the closing of a 
public school or the loss of subsidy by a private 
school. Kven unsubsidi/ed private schools, how- 
ever, must fulfill basic curriculum requirements. 

The Ministries of the Arts, Agriculture and 
f isheries, Defense, and Justic e are responsible for 
a number of .specialized institutions. 

Financing 

Kducational expenditures are financed partly 
bv the National Covcrnmcnt (through taxation) 
and pardv bv fees. According to the Sc hool Fees 
Act (I9f>r>), only primary education and the first 
three classes of secondary education are free. 
Fees are charged for the higher secondary sc hool 
classes, teacher-preparatory institutions, and 
higher education The upper limit of free educ a- 
tion thus coincides approximately with the upper 
age limit of compulsory attendance. 

The Dutch Government finances equally all 
public and private schools. The costs of building 
and equipping preprimarv and primarv schools 
are paid for bv the municipalities, which receive a 
reimbursement from the Government. Only 
salaries of required personnel in these schools are 
directlv paid by the Government. Public and pri- 
vate secondary and higher institutions receive 
financing for all expenditures not covered by 
lees. 

Of significance as a reflection of Dutch national 
policy is the general rise in ratio of the educa- 
tional budget to the total national budget: In 
S 950, 7.3 percent, in 1900. 10,0 percent; iti I960, 
21.9 percent; in 1909, 2(\() percent; and iti 1974, 
2(S percent — or approximately $4.5 billion (nearly 
\2 billion guilders). (The 1974 exchange rate: 1 
guilder equaled about 38 cents in U.S. money,) 

Academic Calendar 

The school year begins in late August or early 
September and ends in late June. One thousand 
hours a vear are prescribed for primary educa- 
tion and 660 hours for preprimary education. 
The trend is toward 40 weeks a year. Schools that 
are open on Saiurdav morning do not have elas- 
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Structure of the Dutch Educational System: 1975 



KEY: V,W.O. = Prcuniversity education 

H.A.V.O, = Higher general secondary education 
M.A.V.O.= Intermediate general secondary education 
L.A.V.O.=Lower general secondary education 
Broken lines indicate possibility of lateral transfer. 
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1 Includes tcaci.cr education. 1 — 

Source: Adapted from : The Netherlands, Ministry' of Education and Science "Education and Science 
in the Netherlands." The Hague, 1970. P. 90. 
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ses m Wednesday afternoon. The school week is 
26 hoars long on the primary level and from 30 
to 32 periods of 50 minutes each on the secon- 
dary level. In higher education, the academic 
year extends from September to June. 

Language of Instruction 

The official language of instruction in the 
Netherlands is Dutch. The Province of Friesland 
has bilingual {tweetalige) schools, where Dutch and 
Frisian are used. Frisian, the medium of instruc- 
tion at least part of the time in the first two 
grades, was introduced in 1975 on a wider scale in 
the Province of Friesland. (Frisian, spoken by a 
relatively small population along the North Sea 
const in the Netherlands and Germany, together 
with English constitutes one of the three groups 
of the Germanic language* ;n the European fam- 
ily: the other two in this group are (1) Dutch and 
German and (2) the Scandinavian languages.) 
Grading System 

The grading system in primary schools and in 
some secondare schools is on a scale of 1 to 10. 
with 6 the lowest satisfactory grade In acadeii'»ie 
secondary schools, a 5-point scale prevails, with 3 
regarded as satisfactory. 

PREPRIMARY EDUCATION 

The preprimary level, for children 4 to 6, is 
generally 2 years in length. Attendance is not 
compulsory. The goals are to further the physi- 
cal, sensory, social, and intellectual development 
of the children and to increase their ability to 
express themselves orally and in other ways. The 
stress is on general growth and development 
rather than on cognitive learning. The program 
consists of games, drawing, music, rhymes, 
storytelling, physical exercise, and modeling. 
Children who show readi ess receive instruction 
in language and numbers. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The goal of primary education, as stated by the 
State Secretary for Education and Science, is "to 
give children . . . certain . . . elementary knowl- 
edge and skill that are necessary for their de- 
velopment." 

Attendance at the primary school (grades 1-6) 
is required, because school attendance is compul- 
sory from age 6 through 16. The responsibility 
for school attendance rests upon parents or 
guardians, who are required to sign the report 
cards presented to them during the school year. 

The principal prepares (often with the help of 
an achievement test) a special report on a pupil's 



scholastic status at the end of sixth grade, and 
recommends the type of secondary school in 
which he believes the pupil will make the most 
progress. The Ministry provides suitable publica- 
tions to erable parents to understand the differ- 
ences between the various f >f secondary 
education. 

Curriculum 

The basic curriculum for bou. ublic and pri- 
vate school* has been laid down he 1920 Pri- 
mary Education Act and succeeding laws. A 
minimum of 1,000 hours of instruction per year 
is required. The amount of time to be spent on 
each subject of the basic curriculum is deter- 
mined on a national basis, but deviations may be 
allowed by the Governments school inspectorate 
for the primary level. This provision for depar- 
ture from the centralized plan enables 
municipalities to deal with particular problems 
such as enrollment of immi nts or children of 
foreign workers. 

The basic cu; riculuni traditionally consists of 
the Dutch language, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
Dutch history and geography, science, singing, 
drawing, physical training, safety education, 
handicrafts, and needlework. Many primary 
schools also offer instruction in a foreign lan- 
guage (French, English, or German) before or 
after regular school hours. Many private religious 
schools include religion in the curriculum. 

A New Proposal 

A bill introduced in 1970 proposed an altered 
approach to the elementary stage, integrating the 
programs for the age group 4 through 12 "to 
ensure the utmost continuity in the growth and 
training of young and very young children." A 
differentiated curriculum and methodology 
would make possible an individualized program 
to promote equal educational opportunities and 
eliminate repetition of grades. This new ap- 
proach, if adopted, will place less stress on cogni- 
tive aspects and more stress on the emotional and 
social development of the pupils. Consideration 
has been given to the possibility of lowering the 
beginning compulsory attendance age to at least 5 
and of admitting children below 4 to nursery 
school. The aim is to reduce the number of pupils 
who, because of academic or other problems, 
finish their period of compulsory school atten- 
dance while still in elementary school. The possi- 
bility of introducing a foreign language in th^ 
elementary schools is also under formal consid- 
eration. 

The draft bill also provides for teaching the 
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Enrollments, by level: 1970-71 and 1972-73 1 
(in thousands) 
[ indicates source gave no data] 



Students 

1970-71 1972-73 
Level Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 



Preprimarv 191.7 — 495.1 

Primary 1. 102.1 ___ l,4l>l.r> 

Secondary: 

General 591.4 VIA 001.2 22.0 

Technical 111.9 81.7 448.7 80.5 

Total 1.000.3 94.1 1,1 10. S 103.1 



Higher: 

L'niversiiv 103.4 — 112.9 

Nouunivcrsity 71.1 51.7 2 80.0 

Total 177.8 ___ 193.4 



Special 74.1 78.1 

Apptvtui< cship 73. 0 — 73.2 

' I ; ii!l-iiiiif higher education c hit .i ;jh: fur M)70-7 I and M»7I- 7L J . 
- In the fidl-titm* enrolluu-nt ligutv was S:*.2. 

Sou Adapted from Organisation for F.roiiomi< (Id-operation aiui Development. "Statistic s and Indicatoi % oi F.dtuationa] 
IV i lot m.UK v. 1 he Netherlands." Paris: Hie Organisation. Jnne l'J7 l. Pp. I and 3. 



Frisian language and lor determining the cur- 
riculum 1>\ a new method. The curriculum would 
he the result of a joint effort bv the principal and 
the teachers, and would he subject to approval by 
the municipal authority lor a municipal school or 
bv the private school board in a private school. 

The newly established Foundation for Cur- 
riculum Development (Stickling voor Leerplan- 
ontwikkeling — SLO) is expected to play a signifi- 
cant role in developing models for teaching mate- 
rials and programs of study for the different 
kinds of education in innovative projects. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The secondarv educational system consists of 
general/academic and vocational programs. 
General/academic programs include academic 
pre- university education (V.W.O.) and three 
nonacademic programs; higher general secon- 
dary education (H.A.V.O.), intermediate general 
secondary education (M.A.V.O.), and — for a very 
few pupils — lower general secondary education 
(L.A.V.O.), mostly combined with lower technical 
and vocational education. Secondary vocational 
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programs, offcrecKm the lower and intermediate 
level, are discussed under "Vocational Fducation 
and Teacher Education." (See chart, p. 4.) 

The fust year of all types of secondary school is 
a transition year (brugjaar). The curriculums of 
this first year in pie-university and in inter- 
mediate and higher general secondary schools 
cover identical subjects ta tight in the same 
number of classes per week. In lower secondarv 
education, the transition year allots more time to 
handicrafts and less to foreign languages. 

For those young persons who work, there are 
evening classes with part-time programs that 
parallel the various forms of secondary educa- 
tion. A graduate who has completed a course that 
corresponds to the full-time day course takes the 
same examinations as the f ull-time graduate and 
receives a certificate giving him identical rights to 
higher education. 

As of 1972-73, 88.5 percent of all 15-year olds, 
08.7 percent of all 16-year olds, 40.3 percent of 
all 17-year olds, and 28.8 percent of all 18-year 
olds were in school — a percentage of 58. 1 for the 
15 through 18 age range. 
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The 1963 Post-Primary Education Act 

On August I, 11)1)8, tin 1 Post-Primary F.duca- 
tion Act became effective atic I "ushered in a new 
era in the history of education in the Nether- 
lands," according to the then Secretin v of State of 
Education and Science. Under this law, the aim of 
secondary education is to introduce a policy of 
flexibility wherein students are enabled to change 
from one form of school to another as deemed 
desirable bv the changing educational and social 
situation. Specifically, the new law is intended by 
the (lovei niiiciit to make "each tvpe of education 
a possible stepping stone to another, higher type 
of education. Furthermore, the introduction of 
basic and optional subjects within ea.b tvpe of 
school permits a considerable degree of differ- 
entiation in the teaching programme of the 
senior classes." Further individuali/iiii :n takes 
place under the policy of the transition year in 
sccondai v education, tin ring which pupils are ob- 
served and guided. 

Flexibility also extends to the organization of 
(be ennk ulum and the method of instruction. 
Teachers are encouraged to van subject matter 
and methods to suit the abilities and needs of die 
students. Examinations consist of achievement 
tests taken during the last \ear and a national 
examination, to ensure that all schools of a par- 
ticular t\pc will "educate their pupils up to the 
same level." The average of both examinations is 
expressed as a "final result," which is either a 
pass, a fail, or an intermediate level that allows a 
student to sit for reexamination. 

The present government views the \\H]\\ act as 
a stepping-stone toward comprehensive secon- 
dary education. It hopes to reduce the distance 
between general and vocational education in the 
early years of the secondary school. Ultimately, it 
strives to have all pupils of the 12- to 15- or 
lf)-year-old group "attend the same school, the 
middle school, with a course lasting at least three 
years and a <[.f fcrentiaicd curriculum with op- 
tions .'or the pupils." Thus, it is moving n. the 
direction of thv comprehensive secondarv school 
that is found in a number of other West l.uro- 
pean countries. 

I'urthcrmi >re, under the act , entrance examina- 
tions are no longer compulsory. 

Pre-University Education (V.W.O.) 

The 6-year curriculum of pre-universitv educa- 
tion (I'tmrhriYulrntl wctrnsrhappt'fijh nndnnys, or 
V.U'.O.) varies according to the school. The gym- 
nasium has a classical emphasis, offering Latin, 
Greek, Dutch, F.nglish, French, German, social 
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sciences, arts, mathematics, and science. From the 
fourth year onward, stream A concentrates on 
Latin and Greek, while stream B emphasizes 
mathematics and science. The athentum stresses 
modern languages and social science, although 
Latin may be taught in thi* tvpe of school. After 
the third year, stream A concentrates on 
economic and social studies, while stream B de- 
votes particular attention to mathematics and sci- 
ence. The/\YV//w, combining the programs of the 
gymnasium and the utlu'nntm* has a common basic 
course with them for the first (transition) vear at 
least. 

The examination for the pre-universitv cer- 
tificate includes Dutch and at least one modern 
foreign language for all students. In addition, a 
gymnasium si ream- A .student is examined in 
Greek, Latin, and history; and a strcam-B stu- 
dent, in Latin or Greek, a science, and mathema- 
tics. An atlwnt'um stream-A student is examined in 
economics and geography or hislorv; and a 
stream-B student, in mathematics and two sci- 
ences. I he examination consists of five required 
and two optional subjects. Upon successful com- 
pletion of each program, the corresponding 
school-leaving certificate is granted. 

Higher General Secondary Education 
(H.A.V.O.) 

Higher general secondary education (Hoger 
ulgt'mt't'u vaortgi'zrt omlmvijs* or FLA A '.().) offers a 
5- vear program that includes Dutch, F.nglish, 
French, German, geography, history, economics, 
commercial science, mathematics, biology, 
chemistry, physics, social studies, physical train- 
ing, art , music, and handicrafts. In the final 2 years 
a student takes six subjects, which must include 
Dutch and at least one foreign language. The 
certificate examination is awarded for Duieh and 
five subjects selected by the student. Two-year 
programs are also offered to students who have 
completed 3 years of V.W.O. or 4 years of 
M.A.V.O. 

Graduates of H.AA'.O. mav enter higher tech- 
nical ana vocational education. 

Intermediate General Secondary Education 
(M.A.V.O.) 

Intermediate general secondary education 
(Middelbaur algrmrcn vonrtgezet ondmvijs, or 
M.A.V.O.; consists <>.' a 3- or 4-year program of 
Dutch, English, French. German, math eni a tics, 
science, geography, history, business practice, art, 
music, and other subjects. The leaving examina- 
tion cov ers Dutch and ot her subjects chosen by the 
pupil. The 3-year M.A.V.O. school requires 
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examinations in five subjects and leads io (he 
fourth year of :i 4-year M.A.V.O. school; and the 
4-year M.A.V.O. school re<juires examinations in 
six subjects and lead* to the fourth year of a 
H.A.V.O. school. Graduates may also enter inter- 
mediate technical and vocational education. 

Lower General Secondary Education (L.A.V.O.) 

Lower general secondary education (Lager alge- 
meni voortgezet owtenvijs, or L.A.V.O.) offers a 
2-year general education program that is usually 
combined with lower technical and vocational 
education. Relatively few students participate in 
this type of program. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

There are three levels of technical and voca- 
tional education. The lower level falls within sec- 
ondare education; the intermediate begins at the 
upper secondary level and in some instances ex- 
tends beyond; and the higher falls clearly within 
higher education, (bee chart, p. 4.) 

Vocational education, as defined by the Post- 
Primary Education Act of 1963, is provided in the 
following institutions: Lower and intermediate 
technical schools and technical colleges; schools 
and colleges of home economics on all levels pre- 
paring for housekeeping, rural economy, and so- 
cial care; lower and intermediate agricultural 
schools and agricultural colleges; schools and col- 
leges on all levels for those preparing for the craft, 
retail, and catering trades and services in an inde- 
pendent capacity; schools and colleges on all levels 
for careers in business economics and business 
administration; various types of teachers schools 
and colleges for preparing preprimary, primary*, 
and secondary school teachers; intermediate and 
higher sociopedagogic schools and colleges pre- 
paring students for careers in youth and adult 
education, cultural and social work, personnel 
work, community service, child and medical care, 
and other types of service; and schools of art. In 
the view of the Government, "A vocational school 
is the last stage of their full-time education for 
most young people though the apprenticeship 
scheme, to which entry is direct from lower voca- 
tional school, may also be regarded as a form of 
full-time education/ 

Lower Technical and Vocational Education 

The importance of the lower stage of technical 
and vocational education may be determined 
from the fact that nearly 45 percent of all young 
persons enter a vocational program directly from 
primary school. Recently the general education 
component in the vocational school has increased, 



with the first year devoted entirely to general 
subjects. The 4-year lo.ver vocational program is 
offered in institutions thai include: (1) technical 
schools for occupations such as building, electric- 
ity, and meialworking; (2) nautical training 
schools for skills such as seahshing, seamanship, 
inland navigation, and docking; (3) home 
economics schools for teaching health and child 
care, homemaking, nutrition, needlework, care of 
clothing, office work, and selling; (4) agricui«'"val 
schools with fieldwork; and (5) retail-trade and 
commercial schools. 

Graduates of this program may enter inter- 
mediate technical and vocational education or the 
upper levels of M.A.V.O. 

Intermediate Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion 

On the intermediate level, there are 2- to 4-year 
programs in institutions that include: (1) techni- 
cal schools for executive, administrative, and 
supervisory positions in industry; (2) nautical 
schools leading to qualification, with experience, 
for a certificate as a mate or a ship's engineer; (3) 
home economics schools for social and health 
care professions, dressmaking, fashion designing, 
and residential welfare work; (4) agricultural 
schools for farming, horticulture, forestry, and 
other related occupations; (5) retail-trade and 
commercial schools for future practitioners in 
business and in commercial and clerical positions; 
(6) sociopedagogic schools preparing family aides 
and sports instructors; and (7) teachers schools 
for preparing preprimary school teachers. 

Admission is to graduates of the M.A.V.O. and 
the lower technical and vocational program. 
Graduates are qualified to enter higher technical 
and vocational education. 

Higher Technical and Vocational Education 

At the postsecondary level, higher vocational 
education lays the theoretical and practical 
groundwork for managerial and senior positions. 
This system includes 2- to 5-year programs in 
the technical colleges, agricultural colleges, 
sociopedagogical institutions, and other insti- 
tutions specializing in fields such as hotel and 
restaurant catering, art, music, and aviation. 

Students who have completed the H.A.V.O. 
program or the intermediate technical and voca- 
tional program may be admitted to higher techni- 
cid and vocational education. Graduates of 
selected programs are qualified for further train- 
ing at a university in a corresponding discipline; 
and graduates of all programs are admissible 
after passing a special entrance examination. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 

Teacher education, included in vocational edu- 
cation according to the Post-Primary Education 
Act of 1963, is provided on various academic 
levels. 

Enrollments in teacher training were as fol- 
lows: preprimary— 1 3,638 in 1972-73 and 14,150 
in 1973-74; primary— 21,691 in 1972-73 and 
23,851 in 1973-74; secondary technical and 
agricultural— 7,917 in 1970-71 and 8,014 in 
1971-72; and all other secondary— 20,000 in 
1969-70 and 22,700 in 1970-71. 

Preprimary Teachers 

Teachers for preprimary schools are prepared 
in a 3-year course within the general structure of 
intermediate technical and vocational education. 
Admission is granted to holders of a M.A.V.O. 
certificate or to those completing the first 3 years 
of a V.W.O. or a H.A.V.O. course. Prospective 
teachers study pedagogics and psychology, didac- 
tics and teaching methods, Dutch language and 
literature, speech, civics, history, biology, hygiene 
and child care, street safety, music, drawing, 
manual skills, and physical education. Religion is 
included at private teacher-training schools. Ad- 
ditional subjects that may be included in the cur- 
riculum are Frisian, a modern foreign language, 
Esperanto, religion, acting, cinema, elocution, 
debating, art history, rhythmics, housekeeping, 
creative play, nutrition, and clothing. At least 800 
hours of practical student teaching and observa- 
tion are required. 

In addition, these schools have a 1-year part- 
time course for preprimary school principals, 
open to graduates of the regular 3-year program. 
It comprises pedagogics and psychology, didac- 
tics and teaching methods, and Dutch language 
and literature (especially children's literature). 
Upon completing the program, a student receives 
a certificate. 

Primary Teachers 

Teachers for primary schools are prepared 
within the genera! structure of higher technical 
and vocational education. Admission is on the 
basis of graduation from a H.A.V.O., V.W.O., or 
preprimary teachers school. About an equal 
number of men and women teach in Dutch pri- 
mary schools. 

The course of study for primary school 
teachers is made up of pedagogy, didactics, edu- 
cational and child psychology, aspects of cultural 
and social life, Dutch language and literature, 
music, art, handicrafts, physical training, history, 



geography, physics, biology, arithmetic, writing, 
street safety, and speech improvement. Religion 
is taught at some private teachers colleges. Addi- 
tional courses that may be offered are Frisian, 
English, Esperanto, French, German, Latin, reci- 
tation, drama, filming, Bible study, Western cul- 
tural history, aspects of s[ \ritual life, philosophy, 
mathematics, child care, and home economics. At 
least 240 hours must be spent in practical student 
teaching during the first 2 years and 290 hours 
during the third year. 

Successful completion of the 3-year course al- 
lows graduates to teach in primary schools and 
makes them eligible for appointment as princi- 
pals. They are also qualified to teach Dutch and 
arithmetic in the L.A.V.O. and M.A.V.O. schools 
and in lower technical and vocational schools. 

Secondary Teachers 

In the past, university graduates with no previ- 
ous pedagogical preparation were able to obtain 
positions as secondary school teachers upon pass- 
ing a state examination. The new policy requires 
teacher-training courses in a higher educational 
institution in addition to proficiency in at least 
two subjects. Proof of proficiency in a particular 
secondary school subject can be demonstrated by 
acquisition of a university degree (doctoraal) or 
other degrees or diplomas. Grade- 1 proficiency 
of this type is necessary for appointment in a 
V.W.O. school, in the last 2 years of a H.A.V.O. 
school, and in higher technical and vocadonal 
education colleges; a grade-2 proficiency is neces- 
sary for teaching in the first 3 years of a H.A.V.O. 
school and in intermediate technical and voca- 
tional schools; and a grade-3 proficiency is 
adequate in all other secondary schools. Teacher 
education at all levels is in the process of reform. 

Inservice Education 

The Government recognizes that inservice 
educadon is necessary for teachers to enable them 
to become better prepared for their present and 
future task. Associations, foundadons, and the 
Ministry of Educadon and Science organize 
courses for which teachers with the appropriate 
certificate may apply. These courses, often free of 
charge, cover both subjects taught in school and 
also topics that reflect new educational develop- 
ments. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

The Dutch university educadon system consists 
of four state universities — in Leiden (1575), 
Groningen (1614), Utrecht (1636), and Rotter- 
dam (1973); one municipal university in Amster- 
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dam (IM2); iwo iiiclc*pc-ii<lcni institutions — five 
University of Amsterdam ( 1 880) and Catholic 
University of Nijmcgcn ( 192:*); lour stale profes- 
sional universities — Delft Technological Univer- 
sity (IN-42), Finclhovcn Technological University 
( 1957). F.nschedc Technological University 
(1904), and Wageningcu Agricultural University 
(ISM 8); and one independent instil mi on for social 
sciences and law— Catholic College <>f Tilburg 
( 1 1)12 7). In 1974, a medical faculty was started on 
an experimental basis at Maastricht. 

International courses on the university level are 
given in special institutions snch as the interna- 
tional Development Institute lor Housing, Plan- 
ning, ami Building: the International Institute 
for Aerial .Survey and Karth Sciences; and the 
Institutcof Social Studies, founded in 1952 bv the 
Netherlands universities to promote graduate 
ami advanced international research and training 
in the social sciences, ( I he language of instruc- 
tion at the Institute is F.nglish.) Also, as previoush 
noted, certain teacher-education institutions 
oiler programs of study at the higher education 
level. The Netherlands Universities Foundation 
lor International Co-operation (N'UFFIC) pro- 
motes international cooperation in the academic 
and scientific-fields, particularly in relation to de- 
veloping countries. 

A distinction is made in the Netherlands be- 
tween a imnrrsitrit and a hogrschool . the latter 
being generally, as in the case of a German 
Horhschiilr. any higher education institution, in- 
cluding those devoted to one or two specialties, 
neither of which is medicine, natural science, or 
mathematics. All recognized higher education in- 
stitutions, however, are authorized to grant 
academic degrees. The aim of a unixersitv or 
other higher education institution is to offer in- 
struction in various fields, carry on research proj- 
ects to advance knowledge, and '•foster a sense of 
social responsibility" 

The academic year, which starts in the begin- 
ning of September and ends in July, is a con- 
tinuous one, not formally broken into semesters. 
Instruction is given in Dutch, except in interna- 
tional postunivcrsity courses such as those given 
at the Institute of Social Studies. (Most of these 
international courses, which enroll many foreign 
students, are conducted in F.nglish.) Students 
often use publications in English. French, and 
German in connection with their courses, and 
doctoral dissertations are frequently written m a 
foreign language. 

Administration 

The ferment in European, American, and 
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other higher education systems during the late 
lDOO's echoed in at least two institutions in the 
Netherlands— the Catholic College of I ilburg 
and the Municipal University of Amsterdam. The 
Dutch Government in 1970 passed the University 
Administration (Reform) Art. to remain in effect 
until August 31. 197b. The basic aims of this law 
are to ei hance the democratic administration and 
improve the efficiency of universities by giving 
faculty, students, and nonacademic personnel a 
voice ;.i policymaking. Accordingly. "All [these] 
members of the university have the right to elect 
members of the -lO-mcmbcr University Council 
[the highest administrative body), the Faculty 
Board and the Sub-Faculty Board and to stand 
for election themselves;' At least one-third of the 
I'nivcrsitv Counc il must consist of ac ademics: at 
least one-sixth, of noninembers of the universitv 
appointed by the Crown on the Council's recom- 
mendation; at most one-third, of nonacademic 
personnel; and at most one-third, of students. At 
least 50 pet cent of the Faculty Hoard is made up 
of academic stall' members, while students and 
nonacademic personnel constitute the rest of the 
Faculty Board, 

Admission 

Admission to a university has been on the basis 
of a p re-university leaving certificate or its equiva- 
lent. Until recently, holders of a (ixnit,<tsiunh.l c er- 
tificate were admitted to all (acuities, except 
mathematics, natural science, and engineering: of 
a Gymnashim-H certificate, to all faculties except 
classical studies; of an A certificate from a f>vear 
H.A.V.O. school only to economics, law. theol- 
ogy, and soc ial science faculties: of a B c ertificate 
from the same school, only to faculties other than 
law. theology, and letters. Since the Secondary 
Fducation Act became effective in I9b\S. 
graduates of prc-univcrsity education (VAWO.) 
are admitted without an entrance examination to 
all faculties if they pass the corresponding sub- 
jects in the leaving examination. Admission may 
also be secured by those lacking a secondary 
school certificate if they are at least L >r > years old 
and have passed a special examination (the <W- 
loquium (factum). Graduates of higher education 
schools that are not in the universitv system must 
also pass this test for entrance. 

In recent years, admission to universitv study 
has become increasingly difficult. Because of the 
dramatic increase in total university study 
population— from 40. 000 in VMM) to 120.000 in 
197-1 — facilities have been taxed to the point of 
endangering educational standards. Moreover. 
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fac cd with economic ( onsn aims, the Government 
lias recently been unwilling in continue investing 
large sums of moiicv in university buildings and 
equipment. Ii has cliosen. ratner, to set a tuimrrus 
(l(tit.s>!.s or "student freeze" 1:1 some university 
programs. This decision resulted during 
academic \ear 1971-73, lor example, in only 
3,208 new students being able to register lor 
these courses out of 7, 105 applicants. It is possible 
dial the "free/e" will be extended to oil 1 r 
academic fields and that it will be maintainc' on 
some continuing basis. In a speech delivered in 
fall 1971. Minister of Keltic ation and Science J. A. 
Van Kemenade said that "the present s\sieni [of 
Humerus rftiu.\H.\\ (an no !'.:;igc be regarded as a 
temporary measure, but must be regarded as part 
of the permanent educational structure." 

Degrees 

Dutch higncr educ ational institutions, in com- 
mon with many on the Continent, do not require 
attendance at lectures, administer semester 
examinations, nor assign c redits to the courses. 
The intermediate test, the handidttttt examination, 
usuallv taken after 2 to 4 years of study, is an 
indication of progress, but has no official signifi- 
cance f or a profession or the civil service. In some 
subjects, a preliminary or propaedeutic examina- 
tion is taken after I or 2 years of studv. There are 
no fixed requirements as to the length of the 
studv period and students have considerable 
freedom and dcxibiliiv in planning their pro- 
grams. 

Most students tone hide their university or c ol- 
lege studv with the dortormtl examination, which 
leads to the degree ai'dottortmdus (drs.) in most 
faculties, the degree of itigeuirur (ir.) in a 
tec hnological and agricultural college, or the de- 
gree of mrrsttr (mr.) in a faculty of law. The 
former governmental Commissioner of Higher 
Kducalion, Dr. K, Posthuinus, stated that thcr/w- 
hnandus is a title which c an be compar ed with the 
L\S, 'Master's Degree/ " Some U.S. specialists in 
ac ademic equivalence consider it to be on a level 
between the American master's degree and the 
doctorate. Dr, Posthuinus also noted that the de- 
gree "gives the right of admission to studies to 
qualilv as doc tor. t demist, dentist, veterinary and 
psvchologist. eligibility as a secondary school 
leac hei v af ter the completion of a supplementary 
pedagogic didac tic study), and to many other po- 
sitions in society/' 

Students vary in the time taken in study prim- 
to the . alumni examination. On the average, the 
length of lime is about 7 years, although the 
range is from 3 (rare) to [) or more years. The 



resultant degree requires a terminal examination 
attesting to the student's qualification in a particu- 
lar field. There is no dissertation requirement for 
this degree. In the fields of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary sciciue, and pharmacy, a period of 
practical experience followed by a state or profes- 
sional examination is necessary before admission 
to practice. 

Holders of the degrees of dncUtrandus, mwstrr, 
and ittgfuirur may obtain a doctorate (doctor de- 
gree) after completing and defending a disserta- 
tion of "an experimental design" and f ormulating 
"at least six propositions that do not relate to the 
thesis or experiment. d design/' No course work is 
required. " The Dutch doctorate is the c rowning 
of independent sc ientific research, which lakes at 
least tuo or three, but often many more years," 
according to the Ministry of Kducalion and Sci- 
ence. 

In Mav 197:") a bill was proposed that would 
shorten university courses to at most 5 years, with 
the possibility for a student to enroll for 2 more 
years. In every field, students will take the pro- 
paedeutic examination, The kaudidaats vxtimen will 
no longer be required, but under certain condi- 
tions a fouididaats rvrtijuaiv can be issued to a stu- 
dent. 

Financing 

Since 1973, the tuition fee for Dutch univer- 
sities has been f. 300 (guilders) per annum during 
the first 5 years and a yearly enrollment fee of 
f. 100. The examination fee is f. 60. The Govern- 
ment provides grants to students in accordance 
with their total family income. In 1974-75, the 
maximum grant was f, 7,470 per annum, with 
students living at home receiving f. 5,300 and 
married students receiving large sums. Grants arc 
partly in the form of interest-free loans (f, 1,100 
plus 30 percent of the remainder). 

Trends 

Dutch offic ials have set the closer integration of 
higher technical and vocational education with 
university education as a key priority in the de- 
velop men t of post secondary education. More- 
over, it is likely that in the near future statutes will 
be implemented that will shorten the total length 
of time a student will be required to devote to his 
or her university study. 

Consideration is being given to offering pro- 
grams of study on a recurrent basis with legisla- 
tive provisions for paid educational leave, Social 
and educational planners believe that such pro- 
grams of lifelong education will enable graduate 
genera lists to retrain themselves to meet the 
specific demands of constantly changing job mar- 
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kets and scientific specialists to maintain and up- 
date their skills in a time of rapid technological 
and industrial change. Programs of lifelong edu- 
cation also represent an attempt by Dutch officials 



to provide a "second chance" for citizens who for 
a variety of reasons could not pursue or fully 
benefit from their education in their youth. 
These programs are in an experimental stage. 



SELECTED GLOSSARY 



Akte van btkwaamheid Certificate of qualification 

Algemene landbouwu/wvl Secondary agricultural school 

Algemene tuinbouuschool Secondary horticultural school 

Andragogiek Adult education 

Atheneum Secondary pre-university school 

that stresses modern languages 
and social science 
Avondnijverheulsschvol Evening vocational and tech- 
nical school 
Avondschoot Evening school 

B 

Basisondeni ij\ Primary education 

Bidrijfsschool Industrial school in factories 

Beroepsondennjs Vocational education 

Bemepskeuzei oorlirhting Vocational guidance 

Bijzondsr tmtUnvip Private education 

Bijzondere \ihnol Private school 

Brugjaar The first year of set on da i \ edu- 
cation, by law a transition vear 

Bntgklas Transitional class 

B u ite ngewou n I age r 

ondennjs Elementary education lor hand- 
icapped pupils 

Buiten<"uoon ondennjs Special education 

B \i ite<*iatulse kmderen Foreign children 



Geprogrammeerd inslmctie programed instruction 

Godsdienstondenvijs Religious education 

Gymnasium Secondary pre-universiry school 

that stresses the classics 
Gymnastiek Physical education 



H 

Handelsai'onthchool Part-time commercial second- 
ary school, with evening classes 

HandeLsdag.srhool Commercial secondary school, 

full-time 

H oge r a Ige m cen i on rtge ze / 

ondencijs Higher general secondary edu- 
cation (H.A.V.O.) 

Hoger berQfpsomlervijs Higher technical and vocational 

education 

Hoger ondrncijs Higher education 

Hogeu-hnnl Higher education institution 

Hooglsraar University professor 

Hiushoud- en nijvr''heid- 

WTidenrijy Home economics education 



Ingenwur (ir.) .Degree Irons i\ technological 

and agricultural universif\ (lit., 
engineer) 

Intelligentwtrst Intelligence test 



Central Bureau i nor tie 

Statistiek Central Bureau of Statistics 

(which disseminates educational 
information and statistics) 

Confessioneel etidenvijs Religious education 

Curriculumplanmng Curriculum planning 



Docent Teacher 

Docentrnopleuling Teacher education 

Doctor Doctorate, the degree con- 
ferred upon the recipient of a 
doctorandus, meester f or in- 
genieur who writes a disserta- 
tion 

Doctoraal examen Examination for the doctorandus 

degree 

Doctorandus (drs.) University degree roughlv com- 
parable to a master's degree 



Einddiploma Secondary school certificate 

Eindrxamen Einal examination in a second- 
ary school course 



Geestelijke vorming Religious and moral education 
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Jeugdi'orming Youth education 



K 

Kandidaat Intermediate certificate in the 

university 

K leuteronderuys . . .Pre primary education 

Kleuterschool Prcprimary school 

Kunstnij\ierheid- en bouwkun- 

stonderrU:h; Aits and craft vocational edu- 
cation 

Kueekschool Training school for elementary 

teachers 



Lager algemeen voortgezet 

onderwijs Lower general sec< idary edu- 
cation (L.A.V.O.) 

Lager beroespsonderuys Lower technical and vocational 

education 

Lagere school Elementary school 

Landbouwonderu'ijs Agricultural education 

Leerlinguezen .Apprenticeship system 

Leerplan Curriculum 

Leerplicht Compulsory education 

Leerschool Regular primary school that ac- 
cepts students from teacher- 
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training schools for practice 
teaching 

Leidster Pre primary teacher 

Lenta r Secondary school teacher 

Lichamelijke opimding Physical education 

Lyceum Secondary pre- university dial 

combines the gymnasium and 
ntheneum programs. 

M 

\Uuii\the opltuiing Medical education 

Meester (inr.) Degree received from a faculty 

of law 

Middelbaar algemeen voortge- 

zrt onderu'ijs Intermediate general secondary 

education (M.A.V.O ) 

MuUlrlbiuu bttocft\ttmln'*rij\ . ..Intermediate technical and vo- 
cational education 

Muhlttiuhool Middle school, a secondary 

school for 12- to 15- or lti-vear 
olds, planned in the Post- 
Primary Kducation A< i 

.\fitltltn.sttitnl\on(it'nri}y Vocational school for the retail 

trades 

Mmi.\t,rit' van Otntrnrij* en 

W'etenschnppvn Ministry of Kducation and 

Scieiu e 



Stiutisfh t >tnh\ 



N 

.Nam i/'ii 1 ( lineal ion 



o 

Ontlmrijs Kdmat ion 

( )mltnci}\ ftwm rvh Kduca t ional research 

Ondenvijier Primarv school teacher 

Openbattr tmtUnn)\ Public education 

Opmbure uhool Public school 

Of finding Training 

OpUitimgst html Tcachcr-t raining school for 

pieprimarv teachers 

Opx 'oedi ng Kducation 

Opi'tu'dkundf Pedagogy 

Orthoptuuigogwh Special education 



P 

Purticipatie ondrnrijs Part-time education, alternating 

school and work periods for 
youths aged 15-18 

Parried ondenvijs Part-time education 

Pcdagogiuhe akademie Primary teachers college 

Pmrfschriji Thesis 

R 

Rijhsfhtud Public school 

s 

School jaar School year 

Schnftelijk ondencijs Correspondence course 

T 

Trchmsch ondenrijs Technical education 

Pentamm Preliminary examination 

Pertimr ondenrijs Higher education 

'I'i)fluting.\rx(imcti Entrance examination 

Torts Test 



I 'niirrtiteit 



u 

.I'nivcrsitv 



V 

I'uk School subject 

Vrrgelijkendf pedagngiek Comparative education 

1'ivwnj school Fishery school 

I'olksontwikkt'ling Adult education 

J 'oorbrreidrnd uctenschap- 

prlijk ondenrijs Pre- university education 

(YWV.O.) 

I'tmrtgt'zrt t>udennj\ Secondary educati : i; 

I'nnniug Kducation 

w 

Wet Law 

W'ftenwhappelijk ondenrijs , . . .University education 
Wrttelijke leerplicht Compulsory e;'>;:cation 

z 

/ en>(i(iri\cho<)l Nautical training college 
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